m Tnsurance Company---Fire and 
Marine. 

) NO. 8S EXCHANGE BUILDIN 
RTH OF THR STATE HOUSE, 
: HARTFORD CT. 

‘ompany was incorporated by the Legis 
of Connecticut, for the purpose of ef. 
ire and Marine Insurance—has a Capital 
000, and has the po ver of increasing jt 
» half a million of dollars. ” 
mpany will issue policies on Fire or 
son terms as favorable as other Office, 
ation may be made by letter from an, 
he eae er gs where no agency ig og 
1 he office is open at all h . 
jon of b siness. ren wipe fs 
rectors are :— 


i W. Clark, John Warburton 
8 H. Northam, | Elisha Peck, ' 
m Kellogy, Thomas Belknap 
i Humphrey, A. G. Hazard, ©’ 
min W. Greene, | Ebenezer Seeley 
Thrall, Mark Howard,’ 
ills, John W. Seymo 
m A. Ward, rs = 


°. wn Cee RK, President 
uM. Conger, 8 , 
* April, sana’ ecretary. 


cieut Literature and art. ~ 


SICAL Studies or Essays on Ancient Lit 


ure and Art, with the Biograph 
nee of eminent philologists. ; the toma 


B. B. Eowanvs and C.C. Petros, g 
sand, L2mo., cloth, price $1,235. ~ ae 
vom the London Literary Examiner 
collection is @ most attractive one. a 4 
e acceptable in any circumstances Th 
es, particularly those of Jacobs, are writ. 
ordsthat burn. A General could not ~ 
troops with more energy and spiri } 
. . it 
iby the German Professor in shuiatted 


th before him to labor in the acquisition of 
llearning The biographical portions of 
k, naturally less exciting, no less tend & 
e end Itis an exhilarating sight—that 
pnest er.thusiast and accomplished scholar 
. Felton, exhorting the youths of his nation 
mplate these old undying forms of beaut 
cting them tothe regions which we may 
r native home.” 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN 

59 Washington street, Boston. 


AYERS : 
Faw a Sellar yi 
BERRY PECTORAL 


For the Care of 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
RSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
OOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
HMA ant CONSUMPTION. 


B truly valuable Remedy for all diseases of 
ngsand Throat, has become the chief reli- 


—, 


15 
v 


f the afflicted as it is the most certain cure 
for the above complaints. While it isa 
ful remedial agent in the most despegate and 
hopeless cases of Consumption, it is also, 
inished does, one of the mildest and most 
ble family medicines for common coughs 
ids. Read velow the opinion of men who 
own to the world, and the world respect 
pinions 
From Profe ssor Hitchcock 
mes ©. Ayer— Sir: I have used your 
IRRY PECTORAL,’ in my own case of 
ated Bronchitis, and am satisfied from its 
eal consti‘ ution that it is an admirable com- 
i for the relief of laryngial ond bronchial dif- 
es If my opinion as to its superior charac- 
n be of any service you are at liberty to use 
you think proper 
EVWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 
President of Amherst College 
From the “ London Lancet.”’ 
YER'S CHERRY PECTORAL is one of 
ost valuable preparations that has fallen un- 
ir notice. Aftera careful examination, we 
hesitate to say we have a large appreciation 
merits and the fullest confidence in its use- 
s for coughs and lung complaints,” 
Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends 
» following testimony : 


J.C. Ayer—Dear Sir :—I enclose you a cer- 
e from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly re- 
ble lady-of this village, wife of Mr. Seth 
Deputy Sheriff, Windham Co., Connecti 
[he cure in her case was very prompt, and 
tracted general attention 
W. A. BREWSTER, M. D. 


West Kittinory, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848. 


@ may certify that f was afflicted with a very 
e cough in the winter of ‘47-8, which 
tened toterminate in Consumption. It had 
many medicines in vain, and was cured by 
se of *“* AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL,’ 


CATHERINE K. CADY 


DIRECT EVIDENCE, 


J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir,—Feeling 
r oblig tions to you for the restoration of my 
h, I send you a report of my case, which you 
liberty to publish for the benefit of others. 
autumn | took a bad cold, accompanied by & 
e cough,and made use of many medicine 
but obtaining relief. I was obliged to give 
ssiness, frequently raised blood, and could 
lo sleep at night. A friend gave mea bottle 
ur CHERRY PECTORAL the use of which 
sy ope commenced according to directions. 
» just parchased the fifth bottle, and am near- 
covered, | now sleep well, my cough bas 
d, and ali by the use of your valuable medi- 
E. 8. STONE, A.M. 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 
- Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, 
ypee Falls, Mass = - 


J. ©. Ayer— Dear Sir,— Enclosed please find 
tance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL 

ntme, I can unhesitatingly say, that m0 
~ we se'l gives such satisfaction as your § 

nor have | ever seen a medicine which 
} so many cases of Cough and Lung Com- 
ts. Our Physicians are using it extensively 
eir practice, and with the happiest effects. 
Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 
LKRED BY J.C. AYER, CHEMEST, LOWELL, MASS. 

Sold at Wholesale by Lee, Butler & Co. 
ford, at retail by C. L Covill, Hartford , Mid- 
wn, B.C. Ferre ; New Haven, L. K. Dow ; 
jeport, Thompson & Booth ; Norwich, Lee 
rood ; New London, F. L. Allen ; Danbury, 
Stevens, and by druggists generally through- 
ve State, 
p. 28 
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SILAS CHAPMAN. 
Merchant Tailor, 
Ne. i Central Row, Hartford, 
BPECTFULLY tenders thanks to those who 
ave heretofore been his patrons, and pledge® 
st endeavors to merit a continuance of their 
His stock of 


SLOTUS, DORSKINS, CASSIMERES, 

SATIN AND OTHER VESTINGS, 
acesat all times the most rare and desirable 
the market affords. No exertion is spare 
in the various novelties that appear, ®° 
ntly maintain as seasonable and complete 
tion as the most strict attention will procure: 
RMENTS thoroughly made and trimmed in 
atest and most fashionable style, at prices» 
y an examination before purchasing else- 
ec. Friends and the public generally, are 
to call atthe Conner, No.1 Central Row. 

of State House. 
b. 15, 1850 iy49 
Auction Goods. june 
EN Lace Edgings ; Cotton Lace Edging® > 
aslin Collars, 
—ALso-- 


ge lot of all Wool De Laines ; do Cassimere; 


: “ . " Is. 
ing Prints ; Cochico ; Cagsimere Shaw 
ia want of the above goods are respectfully 


all and look. 
ve settles 1.A. STOW, Agent. 
No. 233 Main st. 
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corner 


thing beyond the sharply-defined glittering ob- 
jects that crowd the landscape. It is tou» 


. . ing, at the R . 
le published rind Aayim Sods OPS derstand that day and night, summer and wid- 


TERMS. 


Subscribers in the city furnished by the carrier 


at Two Dollars per annum. 


ter, seed-time and harvest, are not the only 
facts possibly subject to the notice of the un- 
dying soul. It is to be aware that even the 
broad street and mighty pathways which the 


Papers sent by mail at Two Dollars in advance, astronomer descries, laid out from globe to 


with @ diseoudt of twelve and a half per cent., to 
Ageats becoming responsible for six or more er 
hs ee survey of God’s creation. But beyond, with- 


Advertisements inserted 
advertising in this city. 


Communications, in order to insure an early in- 


Tuesday or} . ‘ ° } 
Wednesday morning, and addressed to BURR & ciety of lofty ’ intelligent existence, where are 


sertion, should reach us a8 early as 


SMITH, post paid. 


The Effectual Christian Argument. 


Mr. Emerson safs that “it makes a great 


globe, do not embrace the whole or highest 
in, or above all, there verily is a scene, & 50 


brighter displays of God’s nearness and love ; 
a company of immortals, escaped from this 
empire of change; a circle of children in har- 
monious ranks about the infinite Father, on 
whose forms, “vital in every part,” death 


difference in the weight of a sentence, wheth-) 10, io 4, lay his finger, and whose feet no 


er a man be behind it or not. It certainly 


makes a great difference in the weight of a 
sdrmon whether a church be behind it or no.-— 
If there be one behind it—a united body of 
Christians, whose life reflects the truth, whose 


sorrow or disappointment can clog or trip, 45 
they run in endless pursuit of truth and good- 
ness. 

“The spiritual mind not only sees, as in 
cold vision, this inner or upper world glori- 


seen and daily history expresses in the actual ously triumphing in its stability over the pass- 


what the sermon has expressed in words and 
sentences, of the difference between the Chris- 


tian and the not-Christian, the difference in 
eharacter, in happiness, and in hope—ther the 
sermon is weighty. It is edged with sharp- 
ness. It is backed with power. It isa sword 
of the Spirit, It convinces, presses, persuades 
men to the Saviour. 
there be no such body of disciples to illustrate 
the truth and express it, in character and life, 
it will fall powerless. It ought to do so, and 
it will do so. Forthe vital point in Christian 
appeal, the point of conviction in the soul on 
which the appeal must strike its blow, is al- 
ways this : that there is a radical and decisive 
difference between the man in his natural 
state and the man in his renewed state ; a dif- 
ference that is central and permanent, and con- 
stantly influential ; a difference that makes re- 
newal necessary; @ difference that in its final 
and certain issue, will make the difference 
between justification and condemnation, be- 
tween Divine favor and Divine frowns, be- 
tween Heaven and Hell. Get this conviction 
fairly worked into the mind of a man, him- 
self unrenewed, and it will not let him rest.— 
It will appeal to his desire for his own well- 
being. It will startle his conscience, and 
quicken his sense of need. It will override 
dispositions to worldliness, and fears of asso- 
ciates, and pride of position. It will almost 
force the man to come to the Saviour for par- 
don and renewal, and everlasting life. 

But this conviction, though a perfectly just 
one, cannot be wrought by any argument, or 
any declaration, except as they are illustrated 
and impressed by the consistent life. It can- 
not be wrought by the life of one man merely; 
though the truly humble, joyful, consistent 
walk of one believer will do much to show the 
reality of hischange. But it must be worked 
by the cheerful and joyful piety of the body 
of disciples ; by their union in love and com- 
mon faith ; by their pure and high and gener- 
ous morality ; by their superiority to the com- 
mon motives of gain and self-interest; by 
their manifest spirit of love for mankind, and 
of affection for all Christians ; by their visible 
happiness, in communion with God, and the 
hope of His glory; and by their seen and 


steady progress in all the graces and joys of 


holiness, toward the measure of the Perfect. 
Such a church will make its minister’s ser- 
mons impressive and effectual. It will do 80 
through its prayers. It will do so directly, by 
its own example. It will flash back its experi- 
ence upon bimself, and make his heart the 
warmer for it, and his convictions the more 


clear. It will silently open many hearts in the 
congregation before Truth, and create recep- 


tivities in them that never otherwise would 
have found existence. 


And under the light 
and warmth of its influence the practical infi- 


ing kingdom of earth and sense, but enters in- 
to relation with it, feels surrounded by it, bows 
to it, and realizes an inspection from the liv- 
ing firmament of its power. It repeats, in- 
deed, in the chambers of its own hidden life, 
the experience of the great spiritually-minded 
writer to the Hebrews, when, after enumera- 


On the other hand if ting a long list of ancient worthies, who had 


died in the faith many centuries before, their 
names rising up like rangés of mountains on 
the horizon of history, he represents them as 
actually present, like the amphitheatre of wit- 
nesses at the Grecian stadium, and says to his 
fellow-believers, ‘ Wherefore, seeing we are 
compassed about by so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus, the author and finish- 
er of our faith;’ a passage of stirring power, 
which no literature out of the Bible can match. 
And even such a holy, unseen environment 
the spiritually-minded man walks in the midst 
of, or, with a forthrunning and believing ima- 
gination, draws around him, and feels its po- 
tent virtue. He beholds vividly beside him 
their bright examples; for they have finished 
the race before him. He hears them, from 
their seats of bliss, with united cry, cheer him 
on; and his feet gain swiftmess in the way of 
all honor and well doing. The rays from 
their crowns of glory are concentrated from 
the whole canopy of heaven into the little 
earthly space over which he speeds to do 
God’s bidding; and he Leeds not the ephem- 
eral allurements of earthly pleasure, or the 
side-lights of human fame.”— Bartol. 


“What Can I Do?” 


You can pray for your impenitent friends.— 
Yes, and you can pray with them too. Sev- 
eral well authenticated narratives are on re- 
cord, showing the happy results of such an 
action. One such has come under our own 
observation recently. The church is enjoying 
a revival ; Christians are in earnest, and sin- 
ners are awakened and converted. Numbers 
of youth, heretofore during the same season of 
the year, wholly given to the pursuit of world- 
ly pleasures, are now found in the meetings 
for prayer and conference, and many have 
commenced a religious life. 

A young man, calling on a female friend, a 
recent convert, was kindly addressed by her 
on the subject of religion. He was abashed 
by this unexpected attack ; and, though he ap- 
peared as gay as ever, he could not entirely 
throw off the impression made by the serious 
manner and earnest words of his friend. His 
regard for her overcoming his fear of a repe- 
tition of her attempt for his spiritual welfare, 
he called again ; and, although he sedulously 
endeavored to crowd out the subject of reli- 


delity of men will melt like the snow under gion, he did not succeed. She chose a favora- 


this April sun. How many such churches are 


there ? 


ble opportunity, and, after a word or two, pro- 


What wonder that “revivals” are few . : ‘ 
and brief when churches are so cold and world- posed to pray with him and for him. Com- 


pletely overcome, he sunk on his knees ; and 


f eg ose . 
like, and un-heavenly in spirit? What won there that beloved,young convert poured forth 


der that ministers break in power, and faint in 
heart, under a burden too great for them alone 
Christian! you are a member of 


to bear ? 


her simple prayer, and her young friend gave 
his heart to the Saviour.—. Y. Presb. 


some church. The thought we have suggested Anecdote of Dr y SE Hopki 


speaks to you. 


How is it with your church ? 
How is it with yourself? Is it as you can re- 


Sometime after Dr. Hopkins had sent his 


joice to have had it, when sentence is pro-| manuscript “Systems of Divinity” to be print- 


nounced at God's Tribunal ?—Jndependent. 


~~ 


The Spiritual Mind. 


ed, he was obliged to go to Boston to inspect 
the press. While there, Dr. Clarke, who had 
been the colleague and was then the success- 
or of Dr. Chauncey, invited him to preach the 


“Bat the spiritual mind, while opposed to) Thursday lecture for him. Dr. H. declined. 


what is carnal, completing what is moral, and 
discerning the significance of what is formal, 


“Why? are you not in health?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 


has, of course, a positive and intrinsic quality|- “Why then,” replied Dr. Clarke, with ur- 
of its own, which we must go beyond all terms} gency, “do you decline ?” 


of negation and comparison to set forth. To 


“Since you are so candid as to wish me to 


be spiritually-minded, then, is to have a sense,| preach, (said Dr. Hopkins,) I will tell you the 
a conviction, and inward knowledge of the/reason. My manner is not polished, and my 
reality, solidity, and permanent security of] doctrines do not agree with yours: and I can 
spiritual things. It is to believe and see that| not accommodate myself to the occasion, as 
there is something more in God's universe} your substitute ; and if I preach at all, it must 
than outwardly appears; semething more than} be as I am accustomed to preach to my peo- 
this richly compounded order of material ele-| ple, and this, if it should not be a mortifica- 
ments, with all its beauty and lustre; some. tion to you, might bring on you some reproach.’ 


«I do not wish,” replied Dr. Clarke, “ that 
you should attempt to accommodate yourse 
to any ene; you can not gratify me more than 
to preach your own doctrines, in your own 
way. This is precisely what I wish.” 

“Then,” said Dr. Hopkins, “ I will preach.” 

It providentially happened that a Scotch 
gentleman of Rexbury, father of Goy. Sum- 
ner’s wife, was at the lecture. On leaving 
the house he expressed strong approbation of 
the preacher ; said he was such a looking man 
and such a preacher as he had been accustom- 
ed to hear in Scotland; and on learning his 
name, and that he had a small and precarious 
salary, made him a present to the amount, it is 
believed, of five or six hundred dollars.—Dr. 
Patton’s Reminiscences. 


Lost Leaves. 


This is a pleasing story. We fear many 
who will read it, like Mr. Williams, have Bi- 
bles with missing leaves :— 

“ As I was coming to breakfast,” said Mr. 
Green to his employer, “I saw a piece of 
Hall’s fence down. As soon as the cows are 
turned into the pasture, they will make their 
way into his corn-field.” 

“ A man must see to his fences, if he wish- 
es to preserve his crops,” said Mr. Williams. 

After breakfast Green and Watson, who 
was also in Williams’s employ, set out for the 
meadow, in which they were constructing a 
drain’ When they had gone a little way, 
Green stopped, and turning to Mr. W., who 
was within hearing, said: “ Hadn’t I better step 
aside and put up the fence? That drove of 
cows will make cad work with the corn.” 

“ Hall must attend to his own business, as I 
do to mine,” said Mr. Williams. 

Green and his companions went on their 
way. When they came in sight of the expos- 
ed cornfield, Green remarked, “ If I were a 
Christian, I should goand put up that fence ; 
and as it is, I should go and do it, if I were not 
at work for Mr. Williams ; my time belongs 
to him.” 

“ Hall has not treated Williams very well,” 
said Watson. “I do not wonder that he is 
disposed to let him manage his own concerns.” 
“ It is human to be sure, and yet one ought 
to be neighborly. I suspect Williams has lost 
some leaves out of his Bible.” 

“ What makes you think so ”” 

“ Because he acts as he does. He profess- 
es to square, his life with the Bible. Now the 
Bible, at least the Bible that my father used 
to own, had some such rules as these: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Do good to 
them that hate you. Ican’t say how much Mr. 
Williams loves himself, but if he does not love 
himself better than he does Hall, he can’t be 
on as good terms with himself as most people 
are. I can’t say but he does good to Hall ; 
but if he does, he sticks very closely to the 
rule not té let the left hand know what the 
right handdoeth. Judging from what I see of 
his conduct, I conclude he must have lost out 
of his Bible the leaves containing the passa- 
ges [ just now quoted, and some others like 


” 


them. 
“If we reason in that way we must con- 
elude that there are a great many leaves want- 
ing in some folks’ Bibles. Bat the fault is not 
in the Bible. Noneare perfect. Some have 
one failing, some another : we must be chari- 
table.” 

“ That is just what the drunken man said, 
when he wanted to be taken into the church ; 
but the minister would not take him. We 
ought to be charitable ; but if a man steals my 
pork, I do not think charity requires me to be- 
lieve him to be an honest man and to treat 
him accordingly. And so if a man violates a 
fundamental Bible rule, charity does not re- 
quire me to believe that he is a Christian.” 

“Don’t you believe that Williams is a 
Christian ?” 

“It does not become me to say who is, and 
who is not a Christian. Iam a great way 
from being one myself. There are a great 
many good things about Williams. He is an 
honest man—perfectly so. I do not believe 
that he ever wronged a man out of a penny in 
the world. He is liberal to the poor, is strict 
in keeping the Sabbath. Some of his apple 
trees once blew down on Saturday night. I 
offered to right them up on Sunday, but he 
would not let me, and so he lost them all.— 
He seems to want to do good sometimes. I 
don’t know but he always does. The only 
thing I find it difficult to get along with, is his 
stubbornness. If he gets set against a man, 
there is no turning him. Now here is Hall.— 
Williams won’t do anything to injure him to 
be sure, but he won’t do anything to benefit 
him. Hall has been greatly to blame: but 
still there are the words of the Book. Do 
good to them that hate you. But if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses. I do not see 
any getting away from these words.” 

“ There must be some way ; for there is a 
good deal of hard feeling in the world among 
hristians.” ; | 


a Christian with his sins unforgiven can’t be 


a thousand times better off than a sinner. 
here we are, and must go to work.” 

After they had wrought for some time in si- 
lence, Watson looked up and said, “I say, 
Green, what is the reason, seeing you know 
so much about the Bible, that you are nota 
Christian ?” 

“ There are a great many reasons — more 
than I can stop and tell you now.” 

“ You must have studied ,the Bible a good 
deal.” 

“T can’t claim any merit on that score,— 
What I know of the Bible I tearned when I 
was young. When I was a boy, my father 
kept me at home on the Sabbath, that is out of 
meeting, and made me read the Bible. Child- 
ren were not allowed in those days to range 
the fields and orchards on the Sabbath, as 
they do now. Parents looked after their 
children more than they do now—may-be be- 
cause there were no Sunday-schools then—if 
so, it was all the better for them.” 

“ It seems that your father didn’t make a 
good man of you after all.” " 

“Tam a better man than I should have 
been, if he hadn’t taught me to keep the Sab- 
bath and read the Bible. I tell you, Watson, 
I have passed through some pretty hard times, 
and I should have been an enemy to religion, 
if I had not known enough to distinguish be- 
tween genuine religion, and its counterfeit.— 
But I must not spend time in talking that be- 
longs to the man who hires me.” 

When Williams parted with his men in the 
morning he went to his pastor to consult with 
him respecting some affairs which were re- 
quired for the meeting-house. When the topic 
had been sufficiently discussed, the pastor call- 
ed the attention of his visitor to the spiritual 
edifice, and soon produced a deep conviction in 
his mind that some effort in relation to it was 
necessary. 

Williams went home and retired to his clos- 
et, and made the matter a subject of prayer.— 
Almost the first thing he thought of after he 
had left the closet, was the exposed condition 
of his neighbor’s corn-field. There was ap- 
parently very little connection between the 
corn-field and efforts for the conversion of men. 
After a few moments’ reflection, he went to 
the corn-field, drove out the cattle, which were 
just commencing their depredations, and put 
up the fence. He then returned to the house, 
and felt strongly inclined to repair to his closet 
again andto make Mr. Hall a subject of spe- 
cial supplication. Hedidso. His next re- 
flections were respecting the wisest way of ap- 
proaching Mr. Hall, and of exhorting him te 
attend to the things belonging to his peace. 


—— 


But 


From Evangelical Christendom. 


Letter from the Rev. Dr. Achilli. 


My Dear Sir,—To you who have accompa- 
nied me in spirit—to your journal, which has 
followed me in all that has befallen me—I ad- 
dress a few words of affection and of thankfal- 
ness. I know how much you rejoiced with me 
during the first months of last year, when I was 
in Rome, occupied with preaching to my na- 
tion, to the people of my own language, and of 
my native country, the good news of redemp- 
tion and life. I was, indeed, happy in making 
known to my fellow-citizens how, for a long 
time,that Church of theirs had not only swerv- 
ed from the holy customs of their fathers, but 
also fallen from their doctrine—that is to say, 
from the pure doctrine revealed by Christ, 
which our fathers had embraced in the early 
ages, in all sincerity and faithfulness. I was 
full of exultation in my mind, when I saw 
with what interest the Romans ran to meet the 
Bible, which I presented to them as the book 
of God—the code of revelation, which alone 
is able to make a man perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works, as the apostle 
wrote to Timothy. 

I was then meditating on the design of the 
providence of God, in recalling these souls to 
the truth and purity of religion ; and I read in 
a bright future that he was about to restore 
this people to right ways, and to crown the 
land with happiness. I was lost in these 
thoughts, and surrounded by numbers of per- 
sons who came to consult me on questions of 
religion, when I was arrested, as you know, 
and carried off tothe Inquisition. Six months 
of close imprisonment have not altered for one 
moment the disposition of my mind. I feast- 
ed on such thoughts—I was full of the same 
spirit. Isaw the Lord in that city, and I ad- 
mired the providence of my persecution, cal- 
culated, above all other things, to add to the 
number of believers. 

The only inconvenience was, that my im- 
prisonment prevented my having intercourse 
with many persons; but the few whom I did 
see were enough fer me. Indeed, if able to 
announce to only one person, in the course of 
one day, some one Gospel truth—some doc- 
trine of the Bible—it was so great a consola- 
tion to me that I might well thank the Lord 
for it for a long time to come. And of such 
consolations I had zany, and greater than I 
could possibly have imagined. Certain con- 


« I don't eee how they can bo teiaioen? hadisidereminnee sendenen: armen my giving de- 


tails; but I can assure you, that im the 
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place from whence I have escaped there re- 
main those who have received the word of 
salvation, who have tasted the bread of life — 
I commend to the Lord that little ripening 
harvest, where the good seed was sown, and 
Which will not fail to bring forth fruit abun- 
dantly in its season. 

The religious aspect of Rome is most hope- 
ful. That edifice, built up in the middle ages, 
through the cupidity of covetous and ambitious 
men, received last year a terrible blow ; 80 
completely does it threaten to fall into ruins, 
that its protector, the god of this world, the 


uphold its existence. 


souls to her faith. 

Fools that these men are! the Romans are 
not a people to be thus intimidated—they have 
throwm back upon the priests their own impos- 
tures, and have said to them, “You have lied 
to us, calling yourselves the ministers of God 
the vicars of Jesus Christ; we will go to him 
direct, and we will be united to him without 
yourhelp.” Popery and priestcraft have fall- 
en in Rome by the hands of the Pope and the 
priests; and I believe that my captivity has 
not a little helped forward this end. 

The Inquisition—that disgrace to human 
nature, that shame to Roman Catholicism—is 
held in such horror by our people that its very 
name calls forth a cry of indignation. And 
you, too, my brethren, cried out against it dur- 
ing my imprisonment, and so loudly, too, that 
you have made yourselves heard all over the 
world. Your cry hassounded an alarm. In 
vain did the Papists unite themselves—in vain, 
excuse themselves, did they slander me. Their 
falsehood was dissipated, and I became the 
subject of remonstrances and of opposition.— 
My cause became that of Christian Protes- 
tantism. That church of priests was found 
to have outstepped her rights, since I did not 
belong to her; and by persisting in retaining 
me in her dungeons, to make me the victim of 
her hidden vengeance, she brought down up- 
on her head a sentence which smote her unseen 
and suddenly—a decree from the Lord Al- 
mighty, called forth by the prayer of his saints, 
and this decree willed my liberation. 

Herod was plotting Peter’s death when an 
angel set him free, leaving the fyrant confused 
in the midst of his vainthoughts. My perse- 
cutors, too, were confused when they heard of 
my liberation ; they thought it a flight, they 
called it an evasion—I Dip NOT FLY; and, to 
be free, I hed only to follow those who took 
me out of prison. 

Gratitude forbids my saying, at present, 
anything which might cause annoyance to 
some,—not that they regret having me from 
the infamous Inquisition—but because they do 
not wish to come into collision with those who 
kept me there ; enongh to know, that on the 
evening of the 19th of January, I was taken 
out of my prison, and accompanird by French 
soldiers to the Council of War, to give, as it 
was said, my witness. It was really the wit- 
ness of God, which is above all human testi- 
mony, and this witness He was pleased to bear 
to me—He to whom I had already borne wit- 
ness. O, happy moment, when sometimes, 
even on this earth, the labours of the poor ser- 
vant are accepted by his Master. The Lord 
accepted, then, the little I had suffered for 
Him, and in His great mercy relieved me from 
it. I came out of prison to rest a little froma 
work which had been intrusted to me, in do- 
ing which I was fulfilling my simple duty.— 
The Lord is now mercifully pleased to confide 
to me another work. 

The servants of our Master must not be 


our work, as work, or else who could stand ? . 

To the Lord I render thanks, in the first in- 
stance, at the first cause of my liberation ; but 
I also feel gratitude toward all those who, in 
the hands of Providence, were the instruments 
and second causes. And since it has pleased 
the Lord to bring me back amongst you, whom 
I] affectionately love, with the love of that re- 
ligion which makes us brethren, so may be be 
pleased to employ me in this country, that I 
may in some way be useful to those whom we 
so long to see united with us as brethren—my 
own poor countrymen. O, why do they not 
become brethren too! The Father invites all 
to his house, to feed all with the same bread, 
which is the Word, and to drink of the same 
cup, which is love ! 

As Ihave entered this paternal mansion, 
and now feast on my Father’s dainties, and en- 
joy his tender love, so, on every hand, will I 
call to my old companions, and bid them come 
in also and see “how'good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together ;” that “all things 
work together for good to them that love Him;” 
and that “a day in the courts of the house of 


the Lord is better than a thousand in the tents 
of wickedness. , a . 


prince of darkuess, of error, and of lies, has 
found it necessary to call in armed strangers to 
The Church of the 
priests of Rome has had need of cannons to 
guard and defend the faith of her decretals ; 
she has been obliged to grape-shot the people, 
(mitragliare i popoli,) and to bombard her 
chief cities, in order to bring back these poor 


If you think this letter will interest your 
readers, pray publish it. At allevents, believe 
me full of gratitude for your goodness, and 
warinly attached to your Christian journal. 

Yours, very faithfully, G. ACBILLI. 
London, 20 Northumberland-st. 


——--- - — 


Universalism in Smooth Water. 


Ao English newspaper has the following, 
which we have not met with before :-— 

The term “ Universalism” is applied in Eng- 
land to that system of soi-distant Christianity 
Which teaches that all lapsed intelligences 
shall be finally restored to the moral semblance 
and favor of God. In America, the name is 
usually understood to signify the code of doc- 
trine which denies the reality of a personal 
devil, or of future punishment. The following 
occurrence, which actually took place, shows 
the system in no favorable point of view : 

“A Christian gentleman, one Col. Riehard- 
son, was in a boat, along with two Universal- 
ists, on the river, some distance above the 
Fells of Niagara. The Universalists began 
to raliy the Colonel on his belief of future pun- 
ishment, and expressed their astonishment 
that a man of his powers of mind should be so 
far misled as to believe the horrid dogma.— 
The Colonel defended his opinions, and the 
result was a controversy, which was carried 
on so long and earnestly that, when they, af- 
ter some time, looked round, they found that 
the boat was hurrying, with great rapidity, to- 
wards the Falls! The Universulists at once 
dropped the oars, and began to cry to God to 
have mercy on them. Richardson laid hold 
of the oars, exerted all his strength, and by 
God’s mercy, pulled ashore. When they had 
landed, he addressed his companions: “ Gen- 
tlemen, it is not long since you were railing 
at me for believing in future punishment.— 
Your opinion is, that when a man dies, the 
first thing of which he is conscious is being in 
hesven: now, I want to know why you were 
so terribly frightened when you thought that, 
in five minutes more, you’d be over the Falls 
in glory?” The Universalists were silent for 
some time; at length one of them, scratching 
his head, said, “I'll tell you what, Colonel 
Richardson, Universalism does very well in 
smooth water, but it will never do to go over 
the Falls of Niagara!” 


ee 


Anecdote—The Dead Tree. 


A few years ago, during a revival of reli- 
gion in one of the country towns of New Enc- 
land, the wife of an infidel farmer vat 
deeply interested in her spiritual welfare. He 
opposed and reviled her. On a Sabbath morn- 
ing she urged him to accompany her to church. 
“No,” he replied, in a spirit of defiance 5 
am going to the wood-lot, to cut wood.” The 
wife, with a saddened heart, went alone to 
church. The husband, with an angry spirit, 
yoked his oxen, took his axe, and went to the 
woods. Wishing to leave the young and thrif- 
ty trees to grow and increase, he looked about 
to find some dead tree to cut down. He soon 
found one, and placing his axe at its roots, he 
said, “This is dead, and fit for nothing but to 
be burned.” Instantly an unseen monitor 
whispered in his ear, “And what are you but a 
dead tree, fit for nothing but to be burned ?”?— 
It was a barbed arrow which pierced his heart. 
He could not extract it. He struck a few 
blows upon the tree, and then in remorse and 
anguish hastened home. His wife returned 
from church to find him in their chamber upon 
his knees, with his Bible before him, praying, 
O Lord, “ be merciful to be a sinner.” Man 
with his philosophy may attempt to account 
for these things. We prefer simply and be- 
lievingly to repeat the declaration of God, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth. So is 


slothful, nor idle, nor fearful ; and we bless| every one that is born of the Spirit.”—Ameri- 
Him that he does not take a strict account of|can Messenger. 
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A Heart-rending Reproof. 


A short time since, a lady who had been re- 
markable for her thoughtlessness, requested a 
professedly pious lady to accompany her that 
day to visit another lady, who was also profess- 
edly pious. 
The afternoon passed away, and the subject 
of religion was not mentioned—probably for 
fear of offending the gay friend whe proposed 
the visit. As the two neighbors walked to- 
wards home, the first-mentioned remarked that 
she had lost the afternoon, for nothing would 
have induced her to leave home, but the ex- 
pectation of hearing something about religion; 
but she added, “I came to the conclusion that 
there is nothing in religion, or that my neigh- 
bors do not possess it, for if they did, they 
would speak to me about my soul.” Shesaid 
she had been greatly alarmed about herself for 
several days ; but had concluded that after- 
noon, that if religion was not worth talking 
about, it was not worth thinkingof. 
“Never,” said that pious neighbor, « shall 1 
forget that look of despair and reproach. I 
eet wae red a soul by my neglect.” 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
HIDDEN LIFE. 


air is warm as Summer’s air, 
Tithe sky hath a mellow blue, 


A slumberous breeze floats everywhere 


And the clouds are soft and few; 


But the trees are bare as Winter-trees, 


hey cast a skeleton shade ; 
we wonder that it does not freeze 
With doubt each budding blade. 
Yet sea-like murmurs, deep and low, 
From the bare woods rise and fall ; 
You seem to feel the ebb and flow 
Of the solemn heart of all. 


The home-like, joyous birds are here, 


Mid-June hath none so sweet ; 
Blithe prophets of the dawning yee", 
Young Hope's apostles meet. 
How can ye sing your summer lays 
Ja boughs so brown and dry ? 


‘Come from the heart the hymas we raise, 


They seem to make reply. 
Bevond the empire of the mre 
Close to the leaning wall, 


White blooming stars are rising now, 


At Spring’s creative call. 
Ay, many flowerets come to shame 
The naked forest limbs, 


Whose dull life seems to lag the same, 


At Beauty’s hues and hymas 
O trees! ye cannot long resist 
The warm embrace of Spring, 


Not long by breeze and sunshine kissed 


To death and barrenness cling. _ 
If stingless winds and pleasant rain, 
And the darling little flowers, 
Bring not persuasion in their traio, 
Yeare no kin ofours. _ 
Beneath your rugged vest, 4 ween, 
The new life-stir is felt, 
Where mild as violets, but unseen, 


Your hearts of rigor melt. 

Then let no softer child of May, 
In briefer beauty dressed, 

Murmur against your long delay ; 
Ye'll flourish with the best. 

The birds shall sing the early dirge 
Of blooms that mock you now, 

Bathed in the green unbreaking surge 
Of many a wave-like bough ; 

And earth shall feel a fresher breath 
From woody vale and hill, 


Where, long-time lapped in sweeter death, 


The Spring’s first-born are still. 
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Arligioas and Pima. 


From the Boston Traveler. 


The Jury in the Webster Trial. 


To rue Epitors oF THE TRAVELER— 
Gentlemen :—Having read in several pa- 
pers what purported to be a relation of the 
scenes and events which transpired in the Ju- 
ry Room on the trial of Dr. Jobn W. Web- 
ster, I have felt desirous (now that the subject 
has been brought before the public mind) that 
a plain statement of the more important mat- 
ters connected with the Jury Room should be 
made, as it might prove interesting, if not in- 
structive, to the community. The Jury was 
composed of twelve men, from as many differ- 
ent branches of the mechanical and mercantile 
“professions ;” they were from four different 
religious denominations, and their ages varied 
from 28 to 66 years. They were men whom 
I should designate as possessing good sound 
comman-sense—men capable of judging—of 
discerning—of appreciating evidence and es- 
timating its importagce. The Jurors, after 
they had become better acquainied with each 
other, and as the evidence began to bear with 
crushing weight upon the prisoner, and the 
“net work of complicated circumstances” seem- 
ed to encircle him, felt strongly the deed of 
“that wisdom which cometh from above,” to 
guide and direct their minds aright in their 
most momentous and responsible situation. 


It was then that our worthy 


(whom we all most highly respect, and whom 
we shall ever remember with pleasure,) pro- 
posed to the Jury that they should have reli- 
gious services every evening. The proposition 
was most cheerfully responded to ; and ever 
after that time, the voice of praise and prayer 
daily ascended, as we trust with sincere hearts, 
to the Throne of Infinite Wisdom and Mercy. 
I need not say that the burden of every prayer 
was for wisdom to guide and direct unto & right 
decision, and for blessings most rich and pre- 
cious to descend upon the prisoner and his af- 


flicted family. 


Inow come to the closing part of this mo- 
mentous trial. When the witnesses for the 
defence had given in their testimony, and the 
counsel for the prisoner announced the evi- 
dence on their part closed, a feeling of pain 
and anguish must have come over the mind of 
every juror—“What! can no more be said,— 
no more be done in behalf of the unhappy 
prisoner! Is that the evidence—the only evi- 
dence on which we are to base our verdict of 


“Not Guilty !” 


At that very time, with the light which the 
able charge of the Chief Justice afterwards 
gave us on several points of “the law and the 
evidence,” I think I speak the sentiments of 
pearly if not quite all the Jury, when I say, 
that they were as fully prepared for their ver- 
dict, as they were when they retired to the Ju- 
ry Room, after listening to the most able and 
eloquent pleas of the prisoner’s senior counsel 
and the Attorney General—so strongly, so ful- 
ly had the evidence pointed to the prisoner as 
the guilty man—AND TO NO ONE ELsE. Af- 
ter the Jury had gone to their room—with the 
various evidences of guilt spread out on the 
table before them, and the door locked upon 
them ; shut out as it were entirely from the 
world, with nothing but the eye of the Omnis- 
cient God upon them—so painful was the 
sense of responsibility, so unwilling were they 
to come to the result which att felt they must 
come, that 80 to 40 minutes were spent ere 
any thing was donc—when at last the veice of 
the Foreman was heard calling them to order, 
and reminding them of duty, however pain- 
ful; and when they had all taken their seats 

‘round the table—then it was that one of the 
Jurors rose and said, “Mr. Foreman, before 
entering upon the further consideration and de- 


——— 


duous duty. The various articles which were 
put into the case were examined by the jury, 


and particularly those things which seemed to} co 
bear most strongly against the prisoner. The] the shops of the goldsmiths ; but a Pelagian 
final decision of the question was resolved into} sermon, or @ window on which the Virgin and 


three parts : 


found in the Medical College on the 30th 
Nov., 1849, those of the late Dr. George 
Parkman ? 


once rose. The third—the most important 
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First. Are the remains of a human body 


a pause ensued. One juror—in his sympa- 


Thus ended the closing scene in the Jury 
Room. What afterwards transpired in the 
Court Room is already known to public. When 


our foreman then pronounced that awful word 
—Guilty ! the Jury, as well as the prisoner, 
trembled, and grew faint. 
it was to us when we were again allowed to “go 
free,” and rejoin our families and friends after 
so long and painful a separation ; and there 


was not a juror’s heart but would have leaped 


for joy could the prisoner have been justly al- 
lowed the same unspeakable blessing. 


One oF THE JURY. 
Boston, April 3d, 1850. 


Cromwell’s Puritan Army. 


which they had saved. 


the field of battle. 


cision of this most important matter, I would singular camp no oath was heard, no drt 
propose that we seek for Divine wisdom and| mess or gambling was seen, and that: 


guidance.” The proposition met with a cor-| the long dominion of the nate 
dial response, and the foreman called upon a] of the peaceable citizen and the 
juror to offer prayer. This was" Qétd, moet! out 


And what a relief 


“ The army which now (1647) became su- 
preme in the state,” says Thomas Babington 
Macauley in bis eloquent Histery of England, 
“ was an army very different from any that 
has since been seen among us. 
for home service. 


It was raised 


“ A force thus composed might, without in- 
jury to its efficiency, be indulged in some liber- 
ties which, if allowed to any other troops, 
would have proved subversive of all discipline. 
In general, soldiers who should form them- 
selves into political clubs, elect delegates, and 
pass resolutions on high questions of state, 
would soon break loose from all control, would 
cease to form an army, and would become the 
worst and most dangerous of mobs. Nor 
would it be safe, in our time, to tolerate in 
any regiment religious meetings, at which a 
corporal versed in Scripture should lead the 
devotions of his less-gifted colonel, and ad- 
monish a back-sliding major. But such was 
the intelligence, the gravity, and the self-com- 
mand of the warriors whom Cromwell had 
trained, that in their camp a political organi- 
zation and a religious organization could exist 
without destroying military organization: The 
same men who, off duty, were noted as dema- 
gogues and field preachers, were distinguished 
by steadiness, by the spirit of order, and by 
prompt obedience on watch, on drill, and on 


well, at once regulated and stimulated. Other 


when it was disbanded, it never found, either|had done so. 
inthe British islands or on the Continent, an | fathers require 


ally 
“ But that which chiefly distinguished the| side 


- 


ed, they were outrages of a 


of the rough gallaatry of the red- 
; notan ounce of plate was taken from 


were painted, produced in the Puritan 
an excitement which it required the ut- 

jst exertions of the officers to quell. One of 
difficulties was to restrain his 


pikemen and dragoons from invading by main 
Second. Did Dr. George Parkman come to} force the pulpit of ministers whose discourses, 
hie death by the hands of Dr. John W. Web-| to use'the language of that time, were not sa- 
ster, in the Medical College, on the 23d Nov., 
1849? 


vory ; and too many of our cathedrals still 
bear the marks of the hatred with which those 
Third. Is Dr. John W. Webster guilty, as} stern spirits regarded every vestige of pope- 
set forth in the indictment, of the wilful mur | ty.” 

der of Dr. George Parkman ? | 

When the vote on the first question was put,] 
twelve bands arose immediately. Some little} 6,5, or Lower California wen Gemiaiatte 
discussion then took place, when the second 1584, by a squadron sent out by the great 
question was tested— and twelve hands at! Qoites This expedition put into a harbor 
which is now called La Paz. The result of 
question of all—was next to betried. Quite} 443, expedition was so unsatisfactory, that in 
‘the following year Cortez fitted out three ships 
thies of kindness for the prisoner (who was}, Guatemala, and which he himself joined 
his personal acquaintance or friend) and his 
afflicted family—shrunk from the “fiery or- 
deal.” “Can’t we stop here ?—can’t the law 
be vindicated and justice satisfied, if we pause 
here? Must we take the life of the unhappy 
prisoner ?”” Some discussion then ensued— 
the mind of the juror seemed more calm—and 
he expressed his readiness to vote on the final 
question, which was then put, and twelve stores. But,in the mean time, Cortez ex- 
hands arese. The die was cast!—and John 
W. Webster was pronounced Guilty of Mur- 
der. 


Settlement of California by the Jesuits. 


when they reached the port of Chiametla, hav- 
ing marched over land from Mexico, with a 
large number of soldiers, negro slaves, settlers 
and priests. 


The country was found so barren, 


imperfect navigation of that day was fraught 


with so much difficulty and danger, that only 
one vessel returned with a scanty supply of 


plored the gulf northward, and it is believed 
that heascertained that California was neither 
an Island nor an Archipelago, as had been 
supposed. The Gulf of California was called 
the Sea of Cortez; alse the Red Sea, either 
from its resemblance in shape to the Red Sea 


of the Old World, or from the discoloration of 


its waters in the northern part by the Colora- 
do or Red River. Subsequent attempts were 
made to explore and settle California by the 
Viceroys of New Spain, and by private ad- 
venturers. The expedition of Admiral Oton- 
do, in 1683, was more considerable than most 
that bad preceded it, and was distinguished by 
the attendance of the Jesuit missionary, Fa- 
ther Kuhn, formerly a professor in a German 
university, and subsequently famous for his 
exploifs in converting and baptizing the na- 


lars 


pose, out of the king’s treasury. 


for the conversion of the heathen. 


very dif-jwere to fill the places which the Jesuits had 
kind from those of which a victorious} left, and others were sent to Upper California. 
is generally guilty. No servant-girl| The Indians were disposed to accept of cloth, 
but would taste none of the food offered them. 
A young Indian, of about fifteen years of age, 
came frequently to the mission, and at last 
would eat whatever they gave him. The fa- 
ther encouraged him, and had a great desire 
to teach him something of the Spanish lan-| which he is now enabled to offer a very attractive 
guage. After some time Father J. desired 
him to try if he could bring a little one, with) T 
the consent of its parents, to become a Chris-| ‘lishment, making in all 
tian, and bade him tell them, that, by putting 

& little water on its head, it would become @ 

son of God, and of the Father Junipera, and 

of the kindred of the soldiers; in short, it 

would be ciothed, and equal to the Spaniards. 

The young man seemed to understand what 

was said to him, and soon returned with a 

great many Indians, one of whom brought a 

child in his arms, and made signs that he 

wished it to be baptized. The father, full of 
joy, gave some clothes for the child, asked the 

corporal to be its god-father, desired the sol- 

diers to attend the celebration of this his first 
baptism, and also ordered all the Indians to 
be present. When the president had finish- 
ed the previous ceremonies, and was about to 
pour the water, the Indians suddenly snatch- 
ed away the child, and made off in great haste 
for their huts, leaving the good father, in 
ana ‘the great amazement, with the water in his hands. 
As he had been anxious to make converts by 
baptism, his chagrin was great; but he found 
it necessary to restrain the soldiers from ta- 
king summary vengeance upon the barbari- 
ans. Father Palou adds, “ The feeling of the 
venerable father was such, seeing the baptiam 
of this child so frustrated, that for many days, 
the sorrow and pain which he suffered might 
be discovered in hia countenance; his rever- 
ence attributing the conduct of the Indians to 
his own sins; and many years afterward, 
when relating the circumstance, he had to 
wipe the tears from his eyes.”—Ohr. Adv. § 
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OF THOMSON’S SALES ROOMS, 


Corner Main and Temple streets, 
HARTFORD, CONN. T lature of Connecticut, for the 


W S. THOMSON takes this method of in- fecting Fire and Marine Insurance—has @ ca); 
+ forming the public that he has completed | of $200,000, and has the power of increasing a 
the contemplated improvements in his store, by ‘oe to half a million of dollars, cits 


stock of Dry Goods, in the most egnerene conven- 
ient and best lighted rooms inthe State 


and covering nearly 


rooms a stock of 

DRY GOODS and PAPER HANGINGS, 
equal to any in New England, and in some degree 
worthy of the large and constantly pag acen. 


or the last six years. 


will be devoted to a general assortment of Goods 
—Staple and Fancy—including the best descrip- 
tions of Housekeeping Goods, Cottons, Linens, 
Damasks, &c. Also, an 


of the most popularand fashionable styles. Also, a 


of all kinds, colors and qualities, to which the at- 
tention of the Ladies is specially invited. Also, 


cheaper than prices of ordinary dealers. We 
mean what we say. 


we shall exhibit all the best descriptions of Fash- 
ionable Shawls, comprising real Wool Broche 
Mantle and Sqaare Shawls, plain and embroider- 
ed Canton Crape, plain and printed and Palm Thi 
bet, Cashmere, Sewing Silk, Berage and Silk Net 
Shawls. Also, 


of the latest styles. 


shall show a most elegant assortment of 


Correspondence of the Alta California. 


San Juaquin and Placer Intelli- 


Stockton, Feb. 5, 1850. 


The information from the southern mines 
generally is quite encouraging. Those who 
worked faithfully during the winter, in the 
gulchess around the Mokelumne and between 
the Stanislaus and the Tuolumne, have done 
well; better, perhaps, than those on the Mari- 
posa and farther South. It is certain that new 
placers have been found on the upper part of 
the Stanislaus, and about the Merced and Ma- 


tives (or Indians) under the Spanish name of 
Kino. This fruitless expedition cost the Ame- 
rican government no less than 225,400 dol- 


- On the return of Admiral Otondo, the Vice- 
roy and Council of Mexico decided that the 
The ranks were composed | settlement of California should not be again 
of persons superior ia station and education to attempted at the public expense, but that the 
the multitude. These persons, sober, moral, | reduction of the Peninsulas should be recom- 
diligent, and accustomed to reflect, had been | mended to the Society of Jesuits, and that a 
induced to take up arms, not by the pressure of | fixed sum should be paid to them for this pur- 
want, not by the love of novelty and license, 
not by the arts of recruiting officers, but by 
religious and political zeal. The boast of the 
soldiers, as we find it recorded in their solemn 
resolutions, was, that they were freeborn Eng- 
lishmen, who had, of their own accord, put 
their lives in jeopardy for the liberties and re- 
ligion of England, and whose right and duty 
it was to watch over the welfare of the nation 


Stories of extraordinary rencontres with 
grizzly bears, have been quite common this 
winter in the Southern mines. As a general 
thing, when a man and a bear meet, face to 
face in the woods, they are both glad to sneak 
off in opposite directions. Old huntsmen meet- 
ing with one of these formidable creaiures, 
generally consider prudence the best part of 
valor and allow him to pass unnoticed. 

A short time since two young men, in pass- 
ing through a thicket on the Merced, came 
suddenly upon an enormous bear, who, with- 
out an insiant’s warning, sprung upon one of 
them, and with a blow of his paw struck his ri- 
fle from his hand, and dashed him-to the 
ground. He then bit him severely in several 
places, rolling him over, and lifting him at 
times on his nose, and tossing him into the 
bushes. Then clasping him in his fore paws, 
tearing his clothes and gnawing into his flesh, 
the bear would play with him as a cat would 
with a mouse. Stunned by the first blow from 
the bear, the man was completely at his mer- 
cy, and made no attempt to defend himself or 
to escape. Having amused himself to his sat- 
isfaction, the bear left his victim, who gradual- 
ly recovered, and was enabled to crawl a short 
distance towards his camp. He was found in 
a deplorable situation by some friends who bad 
been informed of the occurrence by his com- 
panion, who supposed that bruin had made a 
meal of him. War was immediately declar- 
ed against the monster, and after a severe 


In this new enterprise for the reduction of 
California Father Kino was the presiding ge- 
nius, as well as the originator of the plan.— 
He had been professor of mathematics at In- 
goldstadt, where he was in favor with the 
electoral house of Bavaria. In consequence 
of a vow made to St. Francis Xavier, at a 
time when he was net expected to live, and 
taking Xavier for his model, he left his pro- 
fessorship and came to America, full of zeal 


He was soon joined in this expedition by 
Salvatierta, Ugarte, and Picolo. Some of 
the rich among the laity, as well as the reli- 
gious orders in New Spain, contributed large- 
ly to the outfit. The government took no 
part ini the enterprise further than to grant 
the fathers permission to enter the country, 
to enlist soldiers on their own account, and to 
have solg authority over the expedition and 
the intended missions, requiring them to take 
possession in the name of the king of Spain. 
At length they landed at San Dionisio, and 
finding a spring of water a league and a half 
distant, here (says Father Venegas) the bar- 
racks of the little garrison were built, and a 
line of circumvallation thrown up. In the 
centre a tent was pitched for a temporary 


chapel, before which was erected a crucifix, | fight which lasted some hours, he was killed — 


The hunt is said to have been quite amusing. | of the Union. 


with a garland of flowers, and everything be- 
ing in fine order, the image of our Lady of Three or four of those in pursuit of him were 
Loretto, the patroness of the conquest, was| armed with rifles. One of them crawled on 
brought in procession from the ship with pro-| all four, into a thicket, and before he knew it, 
_ | per solemnity. Possession was taken of the | came upon old bruin, who was slightly wound- 
“ In war this strange force was irresistible. | country on the 25th, ic the name of the king}ed and quite savage. A little more and he 
The stubborn courage characteristic of the | of Spain and the Indies. ela 

English people was, by the system of Crom-} The Californians were a weak-hearted and bear. Forgetting all about his rifle he threw 
feeble people, and a handful of armed Euro-| it away, and took to his heels. The bear gave 
leaders have maintained order as strict; other | peans eften kept great numbers in awe; but him chase, and then it was that the others had 
leaders have inspired their followers with a| when revenge could be safely indulged, they | * fair chance with their rifles. Several, it is 
zeal as ardent; but in his camp alone the|would cut off, openly or by stratagem, those said, were badly hurt, in attempting to mount 
most rigid discipline was found in company | within their power. The elders of the brought 
with the fiercest enthusiasm. From the time| were slow to embrace the new faith, even , 
when the army was remodelled to the time| when almost all of the young and the women| The wounded man is named Curry ; he is a 
Preparatory to baptism the| member of a New York company on the Mer- 
the abjuration of faith in the|ced. His arms and thighs were badly lacera- 


— Cae ,000, secured and y in the best 
ible mann 


would have fallen into the clutches of the a | 
company is principally confined to risksin the 
country, and therefore so detached that its capita] 
is not exposed to great losses by sweeping fires. — 
The Office of the company is kept in the 
building, next west of ’s Bs 
House, State street, where constant attendance is 
given for the accommodation of the public. 


tribes | Scrub oaks and saplings. 
the bear down. He weighed about 990 pounds. 


Cal-| elf, and makes all around him feel miserable. 
pera| Pride is the dainty occupant of our 


ENLARGEME 


Two Sales Rooms have been added to this en- 


FOUR SALES ROOMS, 


3000 Feet of Fioor. 
It ia his intention to offer at all times in these 


tronage with which the house hag been favo 


THE FIRST FLOOR 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF DRESS GOODS 


Complete Assortment of Hosiery, 


FOR THE GENTLEMEN. 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 10 per cent: 


IN THE SHAWL ROOM 


PARIS MANTILLAS! 


IN THE SILK ROOM, 
which is the best lighted Room in the State, we 


French, India and Italian Silk Goods, 
selected with great care from the best stocks in 
NEW YORK, BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA, 


from each of which cities we are constantly re - 
ceiving Goods. We believe that no house out of 
these cities, can exhibit a stock of Silks, so choice, 
80 comprehensive, and 80 uniformly cheap. Wein. 
tend that the reputation of the house shall be 
more than maintained the present year. 


OUR STOCK OF PAPER HANGINGS, 


for which we have expressly devoted a room, will 
be large and elegant, and will include all the va- 
rieties from the higbest to the lowest. The latest 
styles of Gold, Gothic, Fresco, Grecianand Ara- 
besque Papers are now being received and will be 
offered to landlords, tenants and others, at so low 
prices as to make it for the interest of every one 
to examine the assortment. 

Finally, we state emphatically that 

LOW PRICES AND THE CASH SYSTEM 
are to be the order of the day. We are deter. 
mined to furnish our customers with good goods, 
as cheap as they can be purchased in any city, un- 
der any circumstances. We beg no ene to imag- 
ine that because we have so large a stock of ele- 
gant and good goods, that we keep none that are 
mediam and low priced. Our stock will at all 
times contain aJl the various qualities of goods, 
adapted to the wants of the whole community.— 
We cordially invite all—the rich and th. poor— 
the poor as cordially as the rich—to examine our 
stock and judge for themse!ves. 


attempt to enumerate them. It isenough to say 
that they comprise the choicest and most beautiful 
Goods we have ever shown. 
3 W. S. THOMSON, 

Corner Main and Temple Streets. 


Domestic Goods. 


Drillings, Flannels, Towelings, &c., &c. 
These Goods can be bought cheap for Cash, at 
233 Main st. 
Under North Baptist Church, north wing. 
J.8. STOW, Agent. 
Feb. 15. 50 


INCORPORATED 1810. CHARTER PER- 


a OF INCREASING IT TO $250,- 


HIS long established and well known [nstita- 
tion, has transacted a most extensive insu- 
rance business for more than thirty-seven years, 
throughout the United Sta‘es and the British 
North American provinces. It has aimed to se- 
cure public confidence by an honorable and faith. 
ful fulfilment of its contracts; and owners of 
property are assured that all fair claims for losses 
under its policies willbe liberally adjusted and 
promptly paid. Public buildings, manufactories, 
mills, machinery, dwelling houses, stores, mer- 
chandise, household furniture, vessels on the 
stocks or while in port, &c. & , will be insured at 
rates as low as the risk will admit. The following 
gentlemen constitute the Board of Directors :— 

ELIPHALET TERRY, Esgq., President. 

Charles Bosweil 


Hezekiah Huntington, 


dle | Santer, 


Goodwin, 
JAMES G. BOLLES, Secretary. 
C. C. LYMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
> Applications for insurance may be made di- 
rectly to the office of the Company at Hartford, 
or to its Agents in the principal towns and cities 


April 5, 1850. 


ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| gin pred hey? in 1819, for the purpose of 
insurin inst loss and damage by fire only ; 


er—offer to take risks on termsas 
vorable a: other offices. The business of the 


change Coffee 


The Directors of the company are :-— 


Now Opening ' — 200 packages of New Goods 
from New York and Philadelphia. We shall not 


ROWN Cotton, Bleached Cotton, Tickings, 


Hartford Fire Insurance C ompa ny. 


PETUAL. — CAPITAL, $150,000, WITH 


OFFICE NO. 8 EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
ORTH OF THE STATE 4, 
TPoRD cr 1 OUSE. 


HIS Company was incorporated by the Legis. 
PUTPOSs of of 


he company will issue policies on Pire or Mg. 


rine Risks on terms as favorable as other Offices 


Application may be made by letter from ap 


part of the United States. where 
tablished. The office ig ieee os al eure tor ~ 
transaction of business. wee 


The Divsorea are :— 
- Clark, John Warburton 
Charles H. Northam, | Elisha Peek, ; 


D.W. CLARK, President. 


Wm. Corn 
Hartford, April,1850. 0 Seetetery 


Ancient Literature and an. 
(\LASEICA Letodion or Essays on Ancient { 

erature and Art, with the iography and C it- 
respondence of eminent Philologists. By B er 
Seans, B. B. Eowarvs and C.C. Patron — 
ond thousand, 12mo., cloth, price $1, Sec. 

From the London Laterary Examine; 
“The collection is a most attract; 
would be acceptable in any tnt a ne 
discourses, particularly those of Jacobs aoe tole 
ten in wordsthat burn. A General eould oe 
hort his troops with more energy and wn 
are used by the German Professor in a 
the youth before him to labor in the acquisition , 
classical learning. The biographical pertie of 
the book, natura ¥ less exciting, no less tend of 
the same end. Itis an exhilarating sight—the 
of anhonest erthusiast and accomplished scho i 
like Mr. Felton, exhorting the youths of his nati : 
to contemplate these old undying forms of Silene 
and directing them tothe regions which we ra 4 
call their native home.’ y 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN 
59 Washington street, Boston 

Feb. 15. 


\ Um 


are £>. 1 | 
Hain) ne’ 94h 


whee 


Fer the Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDs, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-9OUGH, CROUP. 
ASTHMA ani CONSUMPTION. 


T i truly valuable Remedy for all diseases of 
Lungs and Throat, has become the chief reli- 
ance of the afflicted as it is the most certain cure 
known for the above complaints. While it ise 
powerful remedial agent in the most desperate and 
almost hopeless cases of Consumption, it is also, 
in diminished does, one of the mildest and most 
agreeable family medicines for common coughs 
and colds. Read velow the opinion of men who 
are known to the world, and the world respect 
their opinions. 
From Professor Hitchcock. 
“James ©. Ayer — Sir: I have used your 
‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ in my own case of 
deep-seated Bronchitis, and am satisfied from its 
chemical consti ution that it is an admirable con- 
pound for the relief of laryngial and bronchial dif- 
ficulties If my opinion as to its superior charac- 
ter can be of any service you are at liberty to use 
it as you think proper. 
E') WARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 
President of Amherst College. 
From the “ London Lancet.”’ 
‘* AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL is one of 
the most valuable preparations that has fallen un- 
der our notice. Aftera careful examination we 
do not hesitate to say we have a large appreciation 
of its merits and the fullest confidence in its use- 
fulness for coughs and lung complaints,” 
Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends 
as the following testimony :— 
Dr. J.C. Ayer—Dear Sir :—I enclose you a cer- 
tificate from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly re- 
spectable lady of this village, wife of Mr. Seth 
Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Windham Co., Connect- 
cut. The cure in her case was very prompt, an¢ 
has attracted general attention. 
W. A. BREWSTER, M.D 
West Kittinecy, Ct., Sept. 28, 1548 
This may certify that I was afflicted with a very 
severe cough in the winter of ‘47-8, which 
threatened toterminate in Consumption. | hed 
tried many medicines in vain, and was cured by 
the use of “* AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
CATHERINE K. CADY 
DIRECT EVIDENCE. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir,—Feelixg 
ander oblig tions to you for the restoration of 0) 
health, I send you a report of my case, which yo 
are at liberty to publish for the benefit of others 
Last autumn I took a bad cold, accompanied by ¢ 
severe cough,and made use of many medicive 
without obtaining relief. I was obliged to give 
up business, frequently raised blood, and could 
get no sleep at night. A friend gave me 2 bottle 
of yourCHERRY PECTORAL the use of which 
I immediately commenced according to directions 
I have just purchased the fifth bottle, and am net 
ly recovered, { now sleep well, my cough bs 
ceased, and ali by the use of your valuable medi- 
cine. E. g. STONE. A.M 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 
From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaste’, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass :-— 
Dr.J. C. Ayer— Dear Sir,— Enclosed please £04 
remittance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL 
last sent me, I can unhesitatingly say, that 2° 
medicine we sell gives such satisfaction as your’ 
does ; nor have | ever seen a medicine which 
cured so many cases of Cough and Lung 1 
plaints. Our Physicians are using it exteasivt!) 
in their practice, and with the happiest effects. 
Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 
PREPARED BY 3.C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MAY 
0 Sold at Wholesale by Lee, Butler & A 
Hartford, at retail by C. L. Covill, Hartford , Mid: 
dletown, E. C. Ferre ; New Haven, L. K. a 
Bridgeport, Thompson & Booth ; Norwich, 
& ; New London, F. L. Allen ; Danbvr), 
Wm, Stevens, and by druggists generally throug 
out the State. 


Thomas K. Brace, A. Tuttle, Jan. 28. “- 
Senet Todor, dokn L. Boswell, SILAS CHAPMAN. 
Joseph Pratt, Ebenezer Flower, Tailor 
James Thomas, Biliphalet Bulkeley, Merchant i 
Ward Woodbridge, . Ne. | Central Row, Hartford, - 
Joseph = Ripley ESPECTFULLY tenders thanks to wh . 
Silas B. ‘ SSW have heretofore been his patrons, and y . 
Repel” Henry a = best one — a continuance ° 
Robert vors. is stock o 
THOMAS K. BRACE, President. CLOTHS, DOESKINS, CASSIMERES. 
8. L. Loomrs, . SATIN AND OTHER VESTINGS, 
iF The #tne Mg = ‘ has agents in most of| Embracesat all times the most rare and desirebls 
the towns in the State, whom insurance can | styles the market affords. No exertion is sp* 
be effected. to obtain the various novelties that sppe*’ - 
Hartford, April, 1850. constantly maintain es nable and comple 
BURRALL SAGE, as the most strict attention wil! 
(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN W. BULL,) | ,,SARMENTS thoroughly mate ty Mt price! 
Mee ape worthy an examination before ing cls 
WHOLESALE AND RETAII, DEALER | where. Friends and the public generally, #* 
<= vited to call at the Corner, No. 1 Central Ro 
China, Glass and Earthen Ware, |south of State House. 149 
posrens Fi Giran.| Feb. 15, 1850. i. 
"Bottles, per Auction Geods. 


INEN Lace Edgings ; Cotton Lace Edgiré*’ 
uslin Cellars, 


and yet ever feeds on the meanest infirmity 
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TERMS. 

Subscribers in the city furnished by | 
at T'wo Dollars per annum. 

Papers sent by mail at T'wo Dollars 
with a discoudt of twelve and a hall ve 
Agents becoming responsible for six orn 
Advertisements inserted at the u 
advertising in this city, 

Communications, in order to insure 
sertion, should reach us as early a 


Wednesday morning, and addressed to 
SMITH, posl pad, 


The Conscience of the Nort 
Slavery Extension. 


And will the North ask still, a 
the last the Wilmot Proviso, stampuirt 
ther additions of territory as sacred 
bor ? She is divided on this, an 


mother of the Hebrews, “two nation 
within her. + It is the belief of on 
“nations,” so to call the classes of tl 
the North, that the love of the Uni 
and that the ties of party allegians, 
sway of great Northern names, mus 
and secure the relinquishment of th 
so, and leave the future to Providen 
the sentiment, quiet but firm, of anot 
that the history of the past is omin 
if the accretion of Louisiana and Fk 
Texas has not sutliced, the derelictior 
contested point would be the anne 


Cuba. ‘They believe that if the Sout 
by her good pleasure re-established, 
her good pleasure again abolish a 
States Bank, because of imputed di 
the government, lurking in the influ 


patronage wielded by its vast money: 
it is for the North now to look in th 
question, how far our free instituti 
stand against the pressure of this vast 
ed capital, the slave property, having 
property at the North has, its rights 
representation in the National Counc 
whether American freedom can long 
stain of three millions of human bei: 
indefinitely augmented by indefinite 
tions,—beings, not competent to oy 
selyes, but virtually owning a larg: 
far irresponsible, section of the natior 
lation ? In this last named class of | 
thinkers are many men little versed 
cal action, and who have in many thin 
pathized with the South,—and been 
it may have been, by the technical a 
of anti-slavery, as irresolute and tri 
but whose moderation was that of an 
conscience, which on a difficult them. 
ponder long and do nothing rashly. 
lieve that such men are, in growing | 
and with growing firmness of convictiog 
ing todread what they regard as the 
sions of Southern influence. They | 
been willing to calculate the worth of 
ion : but they have very long since «: 
the worth of freedom, and the value o 
conscience ; and these last they know 
estimable. And whilst, on other rele 
the difficult practical question of slave 
science may in them see its way yet bu 
fectly, and grope dimly for an und 
clue ; this, at least, is to them clear, tl 
cannot and will not, at any price, and 
considerations in the history of the 
and united Past, or in the omens of the 
tain and troubled Future, lend thems¢ 
the direct extension and implantation 


system of Human Bondage. They 
not the bond. 
But Conscience is a variable « i 
where it exists, and a ready plea whe 
ally has litile delicacy of feeling or ¢ 


of influence, some may say. And y 
science is, we think, a stronger and 
power than men, conyersant only with l 
cal life, are sometimes tempted to rega 
being. Political organizations and the 
ers at times, for mere transitory and | 
purposes, appeal by their watchwords alll 
oratory to the national Conscience. <A 
ing wakened it to the requisite activi 
borrowed from it the needful power, fo 
own political ends, they lay aside the ; ( 
and expect the conscience of the me 
subside as quietly as their own. Th 
read the pages of history, and the myst 
man’s nature. In the early stages of th 
ish Anti-slavery movement the young 
made eloquent speeches against the tra 
would not, as in other objects he favores 
it a party measure, and require his sup 
to vote withhim. In a later day Sir’ 
F. Buxton had the ministry then in 
with him in conscientious opposition to s 
but disaffected, on the question of exped ‘ 
to his introduction of a certain measure, 
the Anti-slavery men out of Parliamen 
desiring to press. Piit’s speeches hel 
create a national conscience which neit ( 
nor his successors would one day be 
quell ; and what, in the later days of the 
a ministry who were fayorable to th 


i” 


yet dreaded and dissuaded, Buxton, a w ( 
in the ministry, carried against them, 
on the crest of the tide of national fee 

3 


